MARK   TWAIN
Church stood the social tyranny of Puritanical
America; denunciations of slavery came ill
from a writer brought up in a slave-holding
family in the greatest slave state the world
ever saw, and the rack and stake of the Middle
Ages could be paralleled in the hell-fires of the
Southern lynchers.
At best it was Satan rebuking sin, the pot
calling the kettle black. Underneath was the
insult that Mark Twain really thought America
a far superior place to England, a fact of
which the next generation were not so assured.
But the delusion of American freedom died
hard.
Yet real lovers of Mark Twain's work, those
who understand it, will ' wipe all that out.'
When the Yankee book appeared, it was read
by thousands with sheer unadulterated joy
from cover to cover; by thousands who didn't
care a rush for historical accuracy, and were
as willing to fuse all the centuries together as
the author was. To such readers the burlesque
of chivalry was a delight; it was glorious to
think of King Arthur's knights set to play base-
ball and to ride round with advertising boards
instead of hunting the Holy Grail. The reader
threw off the dead weight of literary reverence
and roared at the fun of it. And the de-
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